Oxford and its Story

applicable to the succeeding centuries. After three
or four hundred years the scholastics had not untied a
single knot or added one unequivocal truth to the domain
of philosophy. Then men discovered at last that they
had given their time for the promise of wisdom, and
had been cheated in the bargain. At the revival of
letters the pretended science had few advocates left,
save among the prejudiced or ignorant adherents of
established systems.

And yet, in the history of education and of the
historical events which education directs, the dis-
cussions of the schoolmen hold a place not altogether
contemptible. Their disputes did at least teach men
to discuss and to define, to reason and to inquire. And
thus was promoted the critical spirit which was boldly
to challenge the rights of the Pope, and to receive and
profit by the great disclosures of knowledge in a
future age.

Of the early schools and the buildings which sprang
into existence to mark the first beginnings of the
University, no trace remains.

The Church of S. Giles in north Oxford, which,
as we have seen, is the church claimed by Rous as the
S. Mary's of his imaginary University in Beaumont
Fields, is the only architectural illustration of this
period. It was consecrated by S. Hugh, the great
Bishop of Lincoln, and is of interest as affording one
of the earliest examples of lancet work in England
(1180-1210?). The high placed windows in the
north wall of the nave are Norman; the tower is in
the Transition style.
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